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Unkindest Cuts 

R ecently at a luncheon sponsored by the Real Es- 
tate Board of New York, newly elected Governor 
George Pataki, his plate piled high with chicken 
Wellington smothered in peregrine sauce, defended 
his plan to shrink the state’s $5 billion budget gap with the 
deepest welfare cuts in its history. 

“You have heard and I’m sure will continue to hear,” the 
Governor said, “Oh, isn’t this attacking the poor, or isn’t this 
an effort to balance the budget or cut taxes on the backs of 
the poor? Of course not, said Pataki. Limiting general assist- 
ance to ninety days for able-bodied recipients will actually 
help them “become successful participants in the American 
dream. The system, he explained, “now traps them and penal- 
izes them from doing that.” That argument went down well with 
his high-income hosts, who will benefit most from his plan 
to reduce top-bracket personal-income-tax rates by 25 percent. 

Pataki didn’t explain how his denial of S.S.I. cost-of-living 
adjustments would enhance incentive among the blind, disabled 
and elderly. Meanwhile, New York’s sagging “information 
economy” continues to lose jobs— 17,000 since September. 
Unemployment is down from January 1994’s double-digit levels 
but not because there are more jobs: More people have dropped 
out of the labor force. One in four Gothamites is on general 
assistance, A.F.D.C., S.S.I. or Medicaid-only. 

If you’re off general assistance you automatically lose eli- 
gibility for food stamps in New York City. That leaves the soup 
kitchens, which have become dangerous for volunteers be- 
cause there’s not enough food to go around. With promised 
cuts in food programs, and even longer lines, organizations 
like the Community Food Resource Center, which operates 
700 soup kitchens and food pantries, may have to cut back 
their operations severely. 

Pataki s general assistance and S.S.I. cuts add up to only 
half a billion dollars. To close the budget gap — caused in part 
by the governor’s campaign promise to lower income taxes by 
one-third — much, much more must be cut. 

Pataki wants to slash Medicaid by $1.2 billion. Add the loss 
of federal matching funds and, according to Manhattan As- 
semblyman Dick Gottfried, the total hit on the health care 
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sector rises to $4 billion. “The biggest beneficiaries of Medi- 
caid right now are middle-class old people who go into nurs- 
ing homes after exhausting all their assets,” says Gottfried. 
These are the people who will be most affected by nearly a 
quarter-billion in planned nursing home cuts. Pataki also in- 
tends to wring more savings by taking money from college 
tuition assistance programs, hiking the subway fare by a quar- 
ter, and double-bunking inmates in state prisons. 

How does Pataki ’s plan compare with those in neighbor- 
ing Northeastern states? Of the Four Horsepersons of the 
Republican Fiscal Apocalypse, Pataki is barely in front of 
Christie Whitman of New Jersey, who wants to cut taxes by 
30 percent, and a nose behind Massachusetts Governor Wil- 
liam Weld in bashing the poor. They’re all being paced by 
Connecticut Governor John Rowland, who proposes whole- 
sale elimination of his state’s income tax, paid for by refusing 
to honor arbitrated salary agreements with state workers and 
by vast cuts in all social programs except prisons. 

Democrats in the legislature insist that they are not going to 
roll over for Pataki. They seem exhilarated by the combative- 
ness of their new Speaker, Sheldon Silver, who called Pataki a 
“negative Robin Hood” and who blasts “corporate welfare.” 
But the Democrats don’t plan any class-based tax-the-rich 
strategy. Each member will focus on fiscal issues that play well 
back home. “I’m going to be fighting on Medicaid,” says 
Gottfried. Most Democrats will rely on top-down rather than 
bottom-up lobbying. “Double-bunking may cause riots in At- 
tica, but there’s no support in Ridgewood to fighting it,” says 
Queens Assemblywoman Kathy Nolan. “Going against the 
transit increase is less divisive.” Besides, the downtown real 
estate brokers support holding the line on the subway fare, and 
Republicans listen to them. 

It may turn out there’s a deal to be done. The Real Estate 
Board of New York is lobbying the Governor to budget billions 
for a rail connection from the Long Island Rail Road station 
in Brooklyn to commercially moribund downtown Manhattan. 
They want billions more for Times Square development. 
Maybe a consensus can be reached to postpone the tax cuts 
for a couple of years. But what about the poor? As The Vil- 
lage Voice’s Mike Tomasky puts it, any plan to help them will 
play m Albany like a call for a Colin Ferguson Defense Fund. 
But hey, pass the peregrine sauce! Robert Fitch 
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